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De low-Member of C.M.S., 


ef things do not change in India, or 
they do they change very slowly. That, 
| least, is how it struck me when my 
and I were there last December. 
ything seemed so familiar that I felt 
‘if I were coming home, and that, in 
of the fact that it was nearly fifty 
s since I had left India as a small boy. 
lian friends, conscious of all that has 
ppened during this period, were not 
te sure whether to be pleased at my 
ling ‘at-home’, or dismayed at my 
parent unawareness of change! I hope 
on the balance, they were pleased, 
the sense of ‘feeling at-home’ bears on 
e great fundamentals of our human life, 
a the underlying fabric of existence 
hether material or social. The great 
Juvial plain of the Ganges, its countless 

ages, the bustling confusion of the 
the teeming millions of people, 
s Indian road—above all the gracious 
marm of friends and strangers—these 
ings have not changed. 


Immediately on getting home I reached 
} evyard Kipling’s Kim and re-read 
in. There may have been blind spots 
ene. 's view of India but he wrote of 
t he saw, and what he saw he loved. 
here is authentic autobiography when 
> writes : 
“The diamond-bright dawn woke men and 
s and bullocks together. Kim sat up 
yawned, shook himself, and thrilled 
h delight. This was seeing the world in 
i truth ; this was life as he would have it 
tling and shouting, the buckling of 
and beating of bullocks and creaking 
: ting of fires and cooking of 
i, and new sights at every turn of the 
eye.” 


‘somewhere in your experience there 
dia, you will get the ‘feel’ of Kim’s 
st when, condemned to go to school, 
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when the madrissah is shut, then 
t tae go among my people. 
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“And who are thy peop mest of ail 
the World?” 

“This great and beautiful land,” said 
Kim, waving his paw round the little clay- 
walled room where the oil-lamp in its niche 
burned heavily through the tobacco smoke. 


Not the Taj Mahal mark you, but “the 
little clay-walled room”! Oh, of course 
there are tremendous changes taking 
place in India. This NeEws-Lerrer will 
attempt to pin-point some of them, will 
seek to understand the forces which are 
making the changes, as well as those 
which are resistant to change. But first 
let us look at some of the things that do 
not change, or change very slowly. 


THE THINGS THAT HAVE NOT 
CHANGED 


Pandit Nehru has bidden us travel on 
the Indian road if we would understand 
the democracy of India. It was my great 
good fortune last December to travel for 
the best part of 600 miles along ‘the © 
Indian road’. Something of what I 
experienced is stored in my diary from 
which I quote at some length. For the 
Indian road has changed surprisingly little 
since that “summer of 1900”, which 
Kipling’s biographer Charles Carrington 
says, “saw the completion of his last 
word on India, the story called Kim.” 

“How can one possibly describe the 
incredible variety of the scene? 

“The road itself generally has a tarmac 
surface for about ten feet in the middle, 
with wide verges of brick or sand. Every- 
thing drives on the crown of the road, but 
when, in order to avoid head-on collisions 
both parties incline on to the verge, the 
result is clouds of dust which covers every- 
thing and penetrates down one’s throat and 
into one’s lungs. 

“Bullock carts loaded with sugar cane 
or other produce are the main vehicles, and 
these always hug the crown of the road and 
reluctantly make way for anything else. This 
makes for slow driving! A bullock cart 
per at about 24 miles an hour when going 
ast. 

“Tf the Communists took over India they 


would make one of their first reforms the 
insistence that bullock carts keep to the 
edge of the road! For they do more than 
any other factor to impede economic 
development, by symbolizing and actualizing 
the Indian peasant’s refusal to enter the 
modern age of fast travel. I do not blame 
- the Indian peasant for not being in a hurry. 
But unless he moves a little faster he is 
going to die by the million of famine in a 
few years’ time. 


“ Going through a town along the road is 
a real adventure. In one place, a narrow 
street in which possibly two small cars could 
have passed each other, we followed an 
elephant who was taking his time with his 
load of goods. We shared the road with him 
and with several camels as well, and horses 
and bullock-carts, while dogs raced madly 
about in everyone’s way. Meanwhile, the 
shops spilled over into the street, so that 
much of the merchandise was in the roadway. 
Add to this masses of humanity, all either 
moving with the traffic, or adding to its con- 
fusion, or just sitting and watching the 
panorama of life go by—and you have an 
Indian town on the Indian road. There are, 
of course, also buses and cars, but in this 
particular town by chance we had neither 
except our own. The elephant would have 
been too much for a bus to pass. We just 
scraped by! 


“ Along the road walked the people of 
India, figures all blanketed from the cold, 
others stripped to the waist, here a sadhu 
with his saffron robes, there a student in 
immaculate white trousers, women in their 
bright-coloured saris, and endless children 
perpetually in danger of being trampled 
underfoot but always surviving—and 
always the bullock-cart, always moving 
slowly, and always in the way. 


“In another small town we got into the 
most superb traffic jam—bullock-carts going 
in four directions, ekkas piled high with 
humanity, and a lorry and several buses 
hooting on the edge, while our driver leant 
on his horn and we edged our way through, 
everyone shouting at the top of his voice. 


“The ‘ekka’ in this part of India is a 
curious vehicle. Perched high above two 
large wheels is a platform about three feet 
square with a canopy above it. The vehicle 
is moved forward at a trotting pace by a 
small horse. Very rarely did I see an ekka 
with fewer than 13 people crowded on to 
it—an unbelievable performance to any race 
less naturally gymnastic than the Indian. 
How the small horse could take such a crowd 
I do not know. 


“The countryside of this part of India is 
very flat. Sugar cane is the current crop, 
but the wheat, which will be harvested in 
April, is already showing green. . . 


“Temples, mosques, graves, and the 
richly decorated tombs of holy men on the 
outskirts of villages were a continual re- 
ee of the unseen world that is. also 
ndia. 


“Down upon all this clamour and dust, 
and vibrant humanity, and animal kind, beat 
the Indian sun, which even in the cold 
weather is very hot at midday.” 


| 

That extract from my diary is only 
impressionist sketch of one of the é 
during realities of India’s life. How li 
it has changed since 1900 can be test 
by any reader of Kim. 


And yet, and yet one’s imaginati 
plays with the thought of Kim and 
Lama watching the arrival of our pl 
at Allahabad—the plane itself ro 
down out of the sky and taxiing al 
into the great crowd who had come 
see off one of India’s leading fi 
actresses: and then to crown these ‘ n 
sights a servant of the meteorologi 
survey of India choosing this moment) 
release a balloon with its tail of inst 
ments for checking wind velocities in 
stratosphere. The Lama, his eyes ca 
fully averted from looking at the 
actress, gorgeous in her red and gold 
might or might not have turned | 
approving eye on the aeroplane and 
balloon. He would certainly have sa 
once again, “ This is a great and terri 
world!” 


Terrible, indeed, are some of the ot! 
enduring realities of the Indian scene, 


In describing the Indian road I wr 
elsewhere : 
“The vast majority of those we pas: 
were the poor people of India. Here 
poverty, such as you never find in Eur 
or Africa. And poverty here is on suc! 
scale that one feels completely defeated | 
it. India gives the impression of a coun 
which is only just not defeated by 
enormous burden of rural squalor.” 

The per capita income of India to 
is estimated as being £20 p.a. Ther 
something a little naive in a contribut 
to the Economist of January 28th, 1 
where, in a very interesting supplem 
on India, a contributor notes that 
improvement for agriculture is, 
“a simple foot-pedalled threshing d 
which pays for itself handsomely against 
traditional and wasteful method of tram 
out the grain with bullocks . . . it costs 
rupees—a mere £9—and it ranks as a mi 
revolution.” 
One wonders how many peasants, wh 
per capita income is likely to be w 
below the national average, would 
able to spend half a year’s income 
initiate a ‘minor revolution’. We who 
in our ‘washing-machine’ civilisation 
the West do not know we are born! 

The same issue of the Economist 
more realistic article in which, after m 
ing every possible favourable assess 
the writer anticipates that by the en 
India’s third five-year plan, 
“all that the average Indian consumer | 
expect in 1966 is to feel a bit less h 
and to have a bit more clothing than 


It may help the citizens of one of. 


vO rid’s affluent societies to understand 
ne poverty of India if it is noted that the 
nual revenue of the Government of 


, money earmarked for India’s second 
e-year plan, which has just ended, 


ist eighty days’ military expenditure of a 
at power . .. in peace-time ”! 
One of the enduring realities of India, 
yne of the tragedies which is yielding so 
lowly to change, is the poverty of her 
se 0ple. 
The teeming millions of India’s popu- 
ation is a factor which far from chang- 
ng becomes more ominous every year. 
tistics are bewildering things. They 
doggie the mind and very easily induce 
paralysis of the imagination. I content 
myself with offering the following esti- 
ate recently recorded: 


“In 1901, out of the total population of 
235 million people, 146 million were 
depending upon agriculture. In 1951, 250 
illion, i.e. an addition of 104 million from 
1901 figure, were depending upon it. 
addition is without any substantial 
mcrease jn cultivated land. There is a tre- 
mendous growth in the landless labourers 
iso. From 20 million in 1901, the number 
las gone up to 76 million landless labourers 
in 1951. India has relatively few industrial 
Opportunities with which to siphon the 
workers off the land.” 
A pendant to the last sentence may be 
added from the same Indian source: 
“Our industries are not big enough or 
jumerous enough to absorb the unwanted 
agricultural workers, who form about 25 
r cent of our total population.” 
mwanted’—one quarter of India’s 
Opulation ‘unwanted’! In a sense far 
ore profound than even Kim’s Lama 
* have guessed “this is a terrible 
1 have written of some of the things 
hat have not changed in India—the 
memorable, the things and the people 
that lend themselves to “the approving 
ye”, and the things that terrify the mind 
—all these are India. They are not, how- 
er, the whole story. 


cna 


Before going further let me remind the 
der of the title of this News-LeTTeR. 
ded as it is, it is a reminder that I only 
one fraction of India, and, while I was 
atly vileged by meeting a variety of 
fians in many walks of life who were good 
ih to instruct me about their country, 
s only there for less than three wecks. 

hat I write be wholly discounted let 
‘commend the reader to five books by 

. this News-LeTrer can be checked. 


lia Today, by Frank Moraes, Editor-in- 
of the Express group of Newspapers 


published in Bombay, Delhi, Madras and 
Madhurai, is a careful study by one who has 


been in India for the last 40 years. Forth- 


right in its appreciation of people as well as 
things, this book is an admirable demonstra- 
tion of the fact that love is not blind. I 
would add that all the many comments I 
listened to from responsible Indians during 
those eighteen days tend to confirm his 
political analysis of India’s changing scene. 


In the News-Letrer for September 1957 
I strongly recommended Development for 
Free Asia by Maurice Zinkin, a book 
issued under the auspices of the Institute for 
Pacific Relations. I have still to find any 
book which penetrates more nearly to the 
heart of things in Asia in general and India 
in particular than this most sensitive study. 
Towards the end he writes: 
“India has had a vision, a vision in which 
everybody will have enough to hold his head 
high, and nobody so much that others bow 
their heads to him. Slowly, painfully, the 
vision is beginning to become a fact. Those 
in the more developed countries for whom 
the command to love their neighbour extends 
beyond their own border could do nothing 
more rewarding than to help make the way 
from vision to fact a little easier.” 


I will be quoting from Maurice Zinkin 
again later. Try and get this book from your 
public library. It is, alas, out of print, 
though a re-print is being considered. 

Then there are two books which come 
from that seemingly inexhaustible source of 
vigorous thinking, the Christian Institute for 
the Study of Religion and Society at Banga- 
lore. Edited by P. D. Devanandan and 
M. M. Thomas the two I have just read are 
The Changing Pattern of Family in India 
and Christian Participation in Nation- 
building. These are both serious attempts to 
grapple with the forces making for change 
in India. They are not easy reading but the 
word ‘grapple’ in any context suggests a 
sweat-rag, not a cushion. There is far too 
much cushioned-thinking by Christians. 
Incidentally one longs for the day when 
Africa will have a similar Institute with 
comparably inspiring leadership producing 
as much challenge for Christian thought and 
action. The Ecumenical Institute at Mindolo 
in N. Rhodesia could be the equivalent to 
the Institute in Bangalore. 

Finally there is a book by a Canadian 
visitor to the Church in India, John Webster 
Grant, Editor-in-Chief of the Ryerson Press, 
Toronto. In God’s People in India Dr. Grant 
has given the fruit of a year’s encounter 
with the Church in India. This is a valuable 
book. But those will get the most out of it 
who have read the other four books first. 
It cannot be too often insisted upon that 
those who will serve the Church of India 
must know something of the India in the 
context of which that Church has to live 
and work and witness. ‘God’s People in 
India’ as a title might suggest that there were 
some people in India who did not belong 
to God. That is certainly not the author’s 
intention. But a large part of the problem 
of being a Christian in India lies in the 
conviction of so many Indians that that is 
precisely what the Church does think. 


THE FORCES MAKING FOR CHANGE 


The books listed above will safeguard 
the reader of this NEws-LETTER from 
imagining for a moment that, because 
there are some unchanging features in 
the Indian scene, there is anything static 
-about India today. But what makes 
' India so very difficult to understand and 
even more difficult to describe is the 
varying pace at which the different forces 
making for change are in truth affecting 
the enormous inertia that is India. Bred 
as this is of habits of mind and built-in 
customs to which the millenniums have 
contributed, these in turn are reinforced by 
climate, undernourishment, and disease. 
Karma, the outworking of destiny, and 
dharma, one’s duty in the light of this, 
are fundamental ideas in India, and 
taken together as they normally are they 
provide plenty of support for inertia. 


What then are the forces which, with 
varying success, are making for change? 


Four of these can be briefly dis- 
tinguished. First, there is the slowly 
increasing momentum of industrializa- 
tion, and its accompaniment, urbaniza- 
tion, It was Shri Panikkar in his book 
Asia and Western Dominance who noted 
that the traditional cities of India’s past 
were really great market towns and no 
more. It has been the impact of the West, 
with its restless insistence on material 
change as a ‘good’, which has created the 
modern cities of India, and laid the 
foundations of a new industrial order. 
India’s Prime Minister could hardly 
have been more explicit when he recently 
proclaimed that India’s power projects, 
her industrial factories, and river valley 
schemes are the ‘new temples’ of the 
country. Pandit Nehru once observed 
that: 

“the Indian mind was uncritical where fact 
is concerned, perhaps because it did not 
attach much importance to fact as such.” 

Power projects, factories, hydro-electric 
schemes, are obstinately related to facts 
which will not be gainsaid. Worship in 
such temples certainly presages change. 


The ‘grid’ is already beginning to 
influence the life of thousands of Indian 
villagers. The magnet of the ‘town way of 
life’ is, as we shall see, slowly but 
surely corroding a pattern of existence 
which has provided India with a social 
system which has endured for the best 
part of three thousand years. 


Industrialization and urbanization and 
a money economy are great impersonal 
forces. India, however, has always res- 
ponded in a special way to the impact of . 
a great personality. This is a second 
element making for change. Here the 
ambiguity of the Indian scene is most 


baffling. The great Mahatma Ganc 
could at one and the same time, withc 
any sense of interior contradictic 
invest India’s political struggle f 
independence with the moral discipline 
a religious revival; he could atta 
India’s religiously conditioned soc 
system at its most vulnerable poi 
untouchability ; and, at the same tin 
he could try to tie the hands of tho 
seeking to make politically independe 
India into a viable modern state | 
denouncing industrialization and idol 
ing the spinning wheel. The clue to the 
contradictions lies in the fact th 
despite them the great Mahatma ga 
a dimension of moral depth to the whe 
national awakening of India. Especial 
to the western-educated middle class | 
gave back a conviction that India’s ov 
spiritual heritage had a decisive contrib 
tion to make to building the nation. TI 
is his enduring contribution to his counts 
It is still, in a thousand ways, an operatii 
factor in India even while another gre 
Indian personality, Pandit Nehru, 
resolving the ambiguities of Gandhi-j 
philosophy by pressing on with the buil 
ing of those very modern ‘temples’ whi 
the father of the nation so violent 
repudiated. Perhaps only in India cou 
two personalities so completely differe 
and pursuing such different ends by sue 
radically different means have conti 
buted together to the creation of 
modern nation, 


Frank Moraes in his brilliant analys 
of the new class of India’s leaders wl 
were called into being by the Mahatn 
and have been trained by the Pandit, h 
an aphorism which he does not inter 
as a final judgment, He says “The Yo 
is lost in the Commissar”. The tense 
the ‘historic present’. It denotes a proce 
not an issue. But it does indicate 
inherent danger in a land which f 
nearly 40 years has been dominated 
personalities. It is at least disturbing th 
the phrase which comes most frequen 
to people’s minds as they look with d 
sympathy towards India is, “ after Neh 
what?” and not “after Nehru who? 
That emphasis is a warning that too hi 
a price can be paid for the cult 
personality. 


Obviously a third major force ma 
for change in India is the political on 
India has opted for a ‘democracy’ as 
is understood in the western world, 
which the liberties of the subject a 
preserved by an independent judici 
and his other interests promoted b 
own chosen representatives in the i 
lature. In theory, at any rate, in In 
as in the West, the opposition 
could provide an alternative Govern 


evolution, in a word, can be achieved 
y constitutional means. 


"What, however, is clear is that politic- 
ily speaking the chief agent of change is 
he initiative of the Government itself. 
ndeed without such initiative the inertia 
f custom would inhibit change alto- 
ether. Where, in some countries, the 
Ritiative for change would often lie 
ith groups of individuals, or with 
ections of the community economically 
‘Onditioned to promote change, in India, 
s in much of Asia and Africa the princi- 
val agent of change must for the present 
emain the Government. This is one 
eason why the particular forms in which 
lemocracy expresses itself are unlikely to 
te the same in India as in Western 
jurope or the U.S.A. Central Govern- 
ment and village government, the 
atter prompted and cajoled by the 
ormer would seem to be the two 
oles of significant political change in 
ndia. Provincial governments are more 
rone to be either reactionary, or 
evolutionary in a destructive fashion. 


Here a danger to democracy has to be 
joted. The urgent need for political 
ction to promote desirable social, 
economic and other changes calls for 
lecisive action at the centre. The siren 
ices can already be heard singing 
ibout the desirability of a ‘non-party 
tate’. As the writers of Christian Partici- 
gation in  Nation-building wisely 
ybserve : 

‘advocacy of a non-party State ... may 
Inwittingly hinder rather than strengthen 
lemocracy. It could even become a step 
n sleep to a one-party state.” 


Fourth, we may note as a factor 
making for change the impact of those 
eeical forces in the world outside 

ia, which in any way appear to 
aten her independence. So much has 
ady been achieved since 1947 in 
ablishing the national amour propre 
India, so deeply is this an expression 
the desire of the peoples of India that 
ats from without, from whatever 
tion they come and _ whatever 
n they take, tend to consolidate the 
orce of public opinion behind those who 
s leading India where India wants to 


reader may be surprised that edu- 
has not been noted as a force 
x for change. In one sense, of 
the forces already mentioned are 
able without the assumption of a 
and increasing body of ‘educated’ 
ion. To that ‘educated opinion’ the 
contributors are the universities 
; of India and, at a simpler 
1 the institutions for ‘basic educa- 


tion’, Yet no-one can talk for any length 
of time with Indian university teachers, 
and with India’s principals of schools, 
without sharing their sense of acute alarm 
over the present educational situation in 
India. Standards which ought to be 
advancing are marking time, when they 
are not dropping. A malaise of disillu- 
sionment is afflicting student India, a 
disenchantment with the world in general, 
which can be paralleled in other countries. 
but which in India is accentuated by the 
likely prospect of all too many students 
contributing unwillingly to the share of 
what Frank Moraes calls ‘educated 
unemployment’. A recent survey com- 
puted that 550,000 is the total of ‘edu- 
cated unemployed’. In India this means 
those who have had high-school educa- 
tion or better. Moraes does not overstate 
the case when he observes that: 
“‘educated unemployment the world over 
represents economic waste and political 
unrest.” 


THE FORCES RESISTANT TO 
CHANGE 

In that important volume to which 
reference has already been made 
Christian Participation in Nation-building 
there are two passages which demand 
quotation here. They must be: set beside 
the factors already noted which are 
working for change. Say the authors: 

“Our social life is lived in organized 

religious-cum-caste communities. Real 
decisions affecting the individual and his 
social relationships continue to be made 
largely by caste and communal groups which 
are therefore the real working units of the 
body-politic.” 
Developing the implications of that 
statement there comes later in the volume 
this passage referring to ‘vested interests’ 
opposed to change: 

“Firstly men and women will cling to the 
old until they are hopeful of alternative pro- 
visions on a new level for satisfying their 
fundamental needs of security, recognition, 
and direction. This accounts for a great deal 
of opposition among people to necessary 
social changes. Secondly, if men and women 
are led from a social structure into a social 
vacuum, the resulting anarchy may be worse 
than the present evils. This fear is very real 
among thinkers today and is one of the 
factors that contribute to the strength of 
conservative reaction.” 


Another force resistant to change is 
the more conservative wing of what can 
properly be called the resurgence of 
Hinduism. This resurgence is no recent 
phenomenon, It can be traced back to 
men like Ram Mohun Roy in the 
twenties of the last century. It has owed 
much to Mahatma Gandhi on the one 
hand, to the movement associated with 
the Swamis Ramakrishna and Vive- 


kenanda on the other, and in more recent 
years to Dr. Radhakrishnan. But while 
all of these have looked ‘out’ into the 
world, and had a vision of Hindu religion 
and culture offering its best to the world, 
there is another section of opinion which 
is narrowly Hindu in the communal 
~ sense of that word, a section of opinion 
which is violently hostile to change and 
represents a strong bid for the re- 
establishment of Brahminical control 
over the whole of Indian life. This section 
of opinion could, in given circumstances, 
become politically significant. It could 
very easily rally a vast mass of Indian 
feeling which is by no means wholly con- 
verted to Nehru’s ideal of India as a 
secular state. 


Still another force, which if not 
actively opposed to change is yet calcu- 
lated to divert energies towards the 
cultivation of local loyalties and away 
from much-needed changes, is the move- 
ment towards linguistic States. This 
movement, for all its cultural pretensions, 
would seem to be contributing to the 
decline of over-all standards of educa- 
tion throughout India. Conceivably, from 
another point of view, it might serve as a 
check upon too high a degree of concen- 
tration of power at the centre, providing 
in this way an important equipoise, At 
the moment, however, the movement 
tends to be disruptive at a time when all 
the energies of India’s peoples need to be 
bent towards solving her tremendous 
economic problems. It is an ominous fact 
that the Communists and the reactionary 
conservative forces in the country are 
both seeking to exploit this linguistic 
development to their own ends. 


It is only necessary to mention in 
addition the traditional conservatism of 
the Indian villager. He and his kind rep- 
resent four-fifths of the population of 
India. For all the efforts of the Congress 
party on the other hand, and _ the 
prophetic fervour of Vinoba Bhave on 
the other, rural India is still moving at 
the pace of the bullock-cart. 


THE THINGS THAT ARE 
CHANGING 


When every proper reservation has 
been made about the inherent con- 
servatism of any overwhelmingly rural 
society, it is nevertheless possible to see 
certain rents in the garment of custom 
which suggest thut the time is approach- 
ing when new clothes will be necessary. 


There is the beginning of a break-up 
of the joint-family system. P. D. 


Devanandan and M. M. Thomas have 


much to say about this in The Changing 
Pattern of Family in India. This is a 
social change of the first magnitude. The 


enlarged family group has from tin 
immemorial served as an_ insuran 
system for health, unemployment and ¢ 
age. If it is to pass, and it is alrea 
passing, then the Welfare State beco 

a political necessity. Socially this mes 
that the small family, the ‘nucle: 
family of father and mother and childr 
becomes the basic unit of society. He 
is change indeed. It is fraught with h 
consequences to India and implies 
formidable challenge not least to t 
Church in India. Can the small fam 
be a Holy Family? That is perhaps t 
single most searching question bet 
addressed to Christians in India today. 


Side by side with this change in 
pattern of the family is the change in t 
relationship of the social groups | 
village society. A money economy | 
playing havoc with the traditional re 
tions of patron and client, of land-ow: 
and Jandless. A society based on stat 
is making way for a society based 
contract. A man is no longer his fathel 
son. He is an independent wage-earn 
possibly his father’s competitor. What 
the basis for social justice in this n 
order? Finding an answer to that qu 
tion has provoked most of the revo 
tions of the last two hundred years 
every part of the world. 


Of necessity a new attitude to caste 
slowly emerging. With the passing of t 
old economic structure of society 
religious basis of caste ceases to be 
strongly operative factor, at least amo 
the lower castes. Urban life, the imps 
of Gandhian idealism, the political atta 
on its: entrenched privileges, all of the 
are slowly weakening the binding poy 
of caste. It would be a great misjudgme 
to suggest that caste is no longer 
decisive factor in India. To be o 
of the scheduled castes is still 
very considerable social, economic a 
political liability. But change is comings 


So much has been written about 
remarkable emancipation of Indi 
womanhood that it is sufficient to n¢ 
here that this may yet prove to be 
main solvent of all the other restric 
influences operating to prevent change 
India. 


Finally we should note Dr. Grar 
well-made point that 

“Capitalism and Communism have | 
operated unwittingly to convince the Inc 
that salvation is possible here and no 


THE TIME FACTOR 

The agonizing question which ¥ 
posed for me each time we swer 
round a bullock-cart or braked to av 
a collision was, ‘Has India got the t 
in which to advance at 2} miles an hou 


ee 


fo-one who loves India and its people, 
9-one who admires the magnificent 
Jurage Of so many of India’s leaders in 
very walk of life, can be happy that 
here is a reassuring answer to that 
uestion. 

Few parts of Maurice Zinkin’s book 
Development for Free Asia are more 
levastating than his reference to the 
ippeal of Communism in Asia today. 
dere are a few sentences to curdle the 
nind : 

.. . One reason why Communism so often 
ippeals, is not in spite of, but positively 
yecause of, its terror. People feel that 
jothing less_will shake the habit of 
enturies.”” (p. 57). 

Bullock-carts? Caste? 

‘It is this capacity of Communist regimes 
© enforce the intellectuals’ will on the 
eople by force which constitutes so much 
f its appeal to so many Asian intellectuals.” 

p. 70). 

Kerala? 


*One can only presume that if one wants 
orced development, development at a pace 
aster than society would engender if left to 
tself, then one must put on top men like the 
Sommunist managers of to-day or the mill 
ind mine-owners of nineteenth century 
Western Europe.” 


Mind curdlers all of them, Maurice 
Zinkin has plenty more. Let me give 
you one in more hopeful vein: 


‘The Asian villager is no fool. Shown a 
setter way, he is eager enough to adopt it. 
it is a hard path for the official, slower than 
force, more exacting, but much more pene- 
rating. It needs a missionary enthusiasm, 
he type of mind which finds its satisfaction 
n changing others, not in imposing its will 
ypon them. If enough missionaries can be 
found among Asia’s officials, the community 
Srojects will change Asia in a generation.” 


That last quotation might well have 
served as the text for Christian Participa- 
‘ion in Nation-building. It leads naturally 
lo the question with which that book is 
remely concerned, the role of the 
tian Church in India today. 


E CHURCH IN ALL THIS 


_ What follows is not based on 18 days in 
lorth India. Rash as I am, I am not as 
ptuous as all that! I really want to 
fe the reader to get hold of those books 
om the Bangalore Institute for the Study 
Religion and Society, and Dr. Grant’s 
kK, and also a very realistic and attractive 
oklet by one of our C.M.S. Missionaries, 
y Bookless, entitled Spotlight on India. In 
ry form but with complete realism it takes 
village boy from his home, through school 
university. It leaves him facing the un- 
d problems of employment together 
hh family responsibilities—and the Chris- 
Faith. This short booklet will help to 
' the Ganges valley and its people come 


et me offer some subjects for our inter- 


cessions for the Church in India which are 
prompted by these books and by what I saw 
and heard: 


1. “The great need is not that Indian 
Christians should be more Indian but 
that in their Church life they should be 
themselves.” (Grant op. cit., p. 37.) 


2. “Communicating Christianity means 
more than convincing individuals about 
Christ or conveying to them an 
experience of his presence. It means 
transmitting the life lived and shared by 
Christ’s people.” (Grant op. cit., p. 3.) 


3. The danger of any community in India 
is to become communally minded. Com- 
munal-mindedness gives an illusion of 
security, sometimes even its substance. 
Can the Church be a fellowship without 
being a faction? (cf. Christian Participa- 
tion in Nation-building. pp. 209-242.) 


4. The Christian home has a decisive role to 
play in the contribution of the Church in 
India to the people of India today. 
(cf. The Changing Pattern of the Family 
in India, pp. 145-166 


5. “Christians in India have every reason 
to welcome the social ideals which under- 
lie the present national awakening and 
development plans. For, they reflect the 
life of Christ and point towards agape, 
which is the ultimate Christian purpose 
for society. But it is not enough for 
Christians to welcome a general direc- 
tion for social reorganization. It is their 
responsibility to enter into the struggle 
of the nation.” (The Changing Pattern of 
the Family in India, p. 95 

6. “The pattern and the structure of the 
Church were largely designed for the 
villages of traditional India. They are 
becoming in large measure irrelevant 
both to the city and to the village as they 
are now.” (Christian Participation in 
Nation-building, p. 239.) 

Missionaries from the West will be wel- 
comed to India if they can go there humbly 
to serve in ‘ordinary’ capacities in a Church 
which has to witness in the India described 
in this News-LETrer, part of the task of 
which is outlined in the above quotations. 


This News-Letter is an attempt to think 
seriously about India: to invite the kind 
of thought which will be transmitted into 
prayer: to promote the kind of prayer 
which says ‘Lord what wouldst thou have 
me to do?’: to help make that question 
so sincere that men and women will go 
on to say “Lord, here am I, send me” 
and let the Lord have a chance, if he 
wishes, of saying “ No, I want you to 
stay where you are”, instead of just 
assuming that that must be his response! 


Your sincere friend, 


ONAN 


General Secretary. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


*tIndia Today, by Frank Moraes (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1960). $4.00, 28 
by post 29s. 6d. Paper-back $1.50, 10s. 6d., by post 11s. 6d. : 


{The Changing Pattern of Family in India, edited by P. D. Devanandan and M. M. Thoma 
(The Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society, P.O. Box 5 
19 Miller Road, Bangalore, 1960). 5 Rupees. 


-*tChristian Participation in Nation-Building, edited by P. D. Devanandan and M. M. Thoma 
(The Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society, as above, 196( 
7 Rupees. 
*tGod’s People in India, by John Webster Grant (The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1959; $ 
(Highway Press, London, 1961). 6s., by post 6s. 6d. 
* Development for Free Asia, by Maurice Zinkin (Chatto and Windus, 1956). 21s., by po 
; 22s. 6d. Out of print but a re-print is being considered. 
+Spotlight on India, by Guy Bookless (Highway Press, 1961). 2s. 6d., by post 3s, 
* May be borrowed from C.MSS. Library. 
+'May be ordered from C.M.S. Publishing Department. 
t Should be ordered direct. 


Hf undelivered please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C,4 


Erratum 


In the March issue of the NEws-Letrer in referring to the film “South 
Pacific” I inadvertently stated that the hero was, at one point, invited to 
take part in an anti-Communist crusade. I ought to have written ‘anti-enemy’ 
crusade. While my mistake does not affect the use I made of the illustration 
it needs to be corrected in the interests of accuracy. M.A.C.W. 


